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Blood Serum Changes in Bovine ‘Toxaemias in Relation 
to Intravenous Calcium Therapy 


L. SEEKLES, Pu.p. 
Utrrecut, HOLLAND 


In the Veterinary Record, No. 18, May 6th, 
1939, an interesting paper by Mr. J. R. Barker 
on “ Blood Plasma Changes and Variations in 
the Female Bovine Toxaemias” attracted my 
attention. In consequence of Mr. Barker's 
communication the results of my own recent 
observations may be briefly mentioned.* 

Barker mentions the results of clinical and 
biochemical observations in 300 cases com- 
prising milk fever, acetonaemia, grass tetany, 
lactation tetany, transit tetany and pregnancy 
toxaemias in female bovines. 

The present paper deals with data from 100 
cases of various disorders in cattle (and inci- 
dentally in a horse) in which intestinal function 
is disturbed, and includes the gastro-intestinal 
form of foot-and-mouth disease, intoxications 
associated with intnke of concentrates and 
unripe apples, potassium nitrate, young grass 
rich in nitrates, indigestions of unknown origin 
and para-tuberculosis. Disorders such as milk 
fever, grass tetany and typical acetonaemia are 
excluded from this paper. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In cases of abnormal functioning of the 
gastro-intestinal tract an increased absorption 
of toxic substances may occur. These may be 
present in considerable quantities in conse- 
quence of abnormal fermentations and chemical 
changes of the partly digested food, or arise 
from inflammatory changes of the intestinal 
wall. Intestinal stasis involving decreased rate 
of excretion may facilitate absorption of toxic 
substances. Clinical symptoms such as intes- 
tinal obstruction, obstipation, diarrhoea and 
“ indigestion” may point to this condition of 
auto-intoxication. If the latter surpasses the 
normally occurring detoxication reactions of 
the animal body clinical and _ biochemical 
features of “ intoxication’? may develop to a 





*Paper read before the  twenty-seventh 
“Natuur en Geneeskundig Congres” (Congress 
for Science and Medicine), Nijmegen (Holland), 
April 11th to 13th, 1939. 


varying extent. The chemical characterisation 
of the toxic substances, in cases of disordered 
metabolism in cattle and horses, is progressing 
in this laboratory. 

It should beemphasised that toxic substances 
of various nature originating from other parts 
of the animal body probably may act in a 
similar way, e.g., substances originating from 
necrotic changes of subcutaneous tissue follow- 
ing injections! from bacteriological processes 
in different organs, and from secretion of 
excessive quantities of hormones. According to 
recent observations in this laboratory “ hor- 
monal intoxication’ may be a factor in milk 
fever? and probably in related syndromes, e.g., 
acetonaemia. Zn all of those cases the probability 
of interference with the autonomic nervous 
system has to be taken into consideration. 


2. Tue GASTRO-INTESTINAL FORM OF 
FootT-AND-Moutu DISEASE 


During recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Holland (1937 and 1938) gastro- 
intestinal changes were seen in the majority of 
cases. The classic degenerative changes of 
heart muscle were found only in a few cases.* 
Clinically, intestinal troubles  (obstipation, 
diarrhoea) were often observed for one or two 
weeks. The animals drank very little and there 
seemed to be evidence of dehydration of tissues. 
Autopsy often showed inflammatory changes of 
the stomach and duodenum, e.g., a haemor- 
rhagic enteritis. The latter phenomena may 
explain the septic-toxic features of the disease. 

Paresis and excitation in combination with 
tetany often occurred, such cases resembling 
milk fever or grass tetany. The usual treat- 
ment for the latter disorders, i.e., intravenous 
injection of calcium chloride in combination 
with magnesium chloride, subcutaneous injec- 
tion of calcium borogluconate and mammary 


*Private communication by Mr. J. P. van der 
Slooten, Director, Public Slaughter House, 
Utrecht, and Mr. J. H. Ten Thije, Institute for 
Pathology, Veterinary Faculty, State University, 
Utrecht. 
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insufflation, were often tried, as a rule without 
any permanent success. A moderate degree of 
success was sometimes obtained from calcium 
therapy in rapidly progressing cases in which 
the calcium content of the blood serum was low 
(see Table I), but in general the intravenous 
administration of Ca and Mg was rather un- 
favourable on account of cardiac irregularity.* 


Chemical determination of calcium, inorganic 
phosphorus and magnesium in the blood serum 
showed a decrease in the average value of 
calcium, a slight decrease of the average value 
of Mg, and an increase of the average value of 
inorganic P. 

Considerable variations in individual values of 
these minerals as well as in values for 
“residual nitrogen,” chlorine and cholesterol 
were found (Table I). This is in accordance 
with the general nature of intoxication phe- 
nomena, i.e., considerable differences in the 
“ intoxication—detoxication rate” in different 
individuals. However there is an important 
point of similarity in the majority of 
cases observed. The Ca—P—Mg triangular 
graph (as used by Sjollema, Acta Veterinaria 
Neerlandica, Vol. I, No. 2, 1933) shows that 
in 29 cases out of 32 the proportion between 
these elements is shifted in favour of inorganic 
phosphorus. The relation between this mineral 
shift and the pathogenesis of cardiac dis- 
turbance following intravenous injection of 
calcium salts will be discussed below. 


(3) INTOXICATIONS AND “ INDIGESTIONS” OF 
DIFFERENT ORIGIN] 


(a) Intoxications by feeding large amounts of 
Concentrates (13).—Two experimental cases are 
included in which peanut meal and wheat 
gluten was administered to a heifer by fistula 
of the rumen.’ In another experiment in which 
soya meal was fed to a heifer, no change in the 
mineral composition of blood serum was 
observed. 


Concentrates used in field cases: mixed meals 
principally containing corn, peanut meal and 
wheat gluten. 

Clinical observations: Staggering gait, pare- 
sis, sopor, tetany, tremor, excitation, obstipa- 
tion, diarrhoea, symptoms of “ indigestion.” 

(b) Intoxications by feeding young grass rich 
in nitrate (3). 

Clinical observation: Refusing feed. 


communicated by Mr. 
Clinic for Internal 
State University, 


*Clinical particulars 
van Raadshooven, 
Diseases, Veterinary Faculty, 
Utrecht. 
+The number of blood samples examined up 
to March, 1939, is given in brackets. 
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Taste I 
Chemical composition of the blood serum in the gastro 
intestinal form of foot and mouth disease, progressing with 
paresis and tetany. 





| Blood Serum mg. p.c. 

















Nr Ca. Inorgan. P. Mg. 
1 7-9 6-0 1-6 
2 4-3 5-8 0-4 
3 4-9 3-6 0-9 
4 6-0 6-1 1-1 
5 5-9 3:8 1-0 
6 7-9 9-1 3-6 
7 5-5 5-0 0-6 
8 6-5 5-6 0-9 
9 8-7 2-6 1-3 

10 6-7 5-2 1-6 
ll 8-3 4-9 1-7 
12 7:3 5-2 2-0 
12" 8-4 6-7 1-9 
14 4-7 2-5 1-7 
15? 5-9 8-7 1-3 
168 5-2 4-5 0-6 
174 6-7 14-0 2-8 
185 8-1 7-2 1-9 
19* 9-7 16-2 3-7 
207 8-2 9-2 2-3 
21° 9-7 10-2 2-9 
22 5-3 2-2 1-5 
23 8-8 9-6 1-5 
24 7-7 8-2 1-2 
25° 7-9 9-3 2-5 
267° 8-2 5-1 2-0 
27% 6-2 7-4 1-9 
281° 7-3 6-9 1-9 
291° 9-4 6-6 2-1 
3032 8-8 6-1 2-4 
314 8-6 5-9 2-6 
3211 8-4 6-2 2-4 
Average 7-2 6-7 1-8 
Normal average 9-3 4-5 2-0 


1C] 288 mg. p.c.; residual-N 76 mg. p.c. 
2,319 “ o 52 - 
3, 318 ‘o Pe 28 
4, 161 - 100 
& ,, 327 ~ ~ 28 - 
¢ ,149 fe > 155 - urea 248mg. 
p.c. cholesterol 241 mg. p.c. 
7 ,, 326 87 mg. p.c. 
8 ,, 270 90 ra cholesterol 
56 mg. p.c. 
® ,, 324 ‘ - 34 cholesteros 
154 mg. p.c. 
19No paresis. 
11No tetany. 
(c) Intake of unripe apples (2). 


Clinical observation : 
sis, obstipation. 

(d) Metritis (1). 

Clinical observation : 
troubles in this case). 

(e) Pyometra (3). 

Clinical observation : 
binuria. 


Staggering gait, pare- 


Paresis (no intestinal 


haemoglo- 


Diarrhoea, 
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TaBe II 
*Relation between the chemical composition of blood serum and heart action following intravenous injection of calcium salts, 


Average percentage Atomic Milligramme equivalents 











Distribution. per 100 c.c. Heart Action. 
Ca. Inorgan. P. Mg. Ca. + Inorgan. P. + mg. 
Milk fever ... — si 41-5 23-7 34-8 0-299 Favourable 
Milk fever ... ane ane 30-6 36-3 33-1 0-353 Unfavourable 
Foot-and-mouth disease ... 37-7 47-3 15-0 0-467 Unfavourable 
Intoxications,‘‘indigestions” 40-8 39-9 19-3 0-486 Generally unfavourable 


(f) Para-tuberculosis (7+ 1 doubtful case). 

Clinical observation: Diarrhoea. 

(g) Intoxication by experimental administra- 
tion of potassium nitrate (4)4. 

Clinical observation: Paresis, 
methaemoglobinaemia. 

(h) “Indigestions” of unknown origin (34). 


diarrhoea, 


Clinical observation: (See under (a)). 


Chemical Composition of Blood Serum and 
Urine.—Blood serum: Ca 40 to 15°3, average 
79 mg. p.c.; inorganic P 1:1 to 12°0, average 
60 mg. p.c.; Mg 0°4 to 4:0, average 2°3 mg. p.c. 
Urine: especially in diarrhoea acid to litmus, 
containing large amounts of inorganic phos- 
phorus, e.g., 300 mg. P.O; per litre, or more. 


The Ca—P—Meg “triangular graph’ revealed 
aclose relation between the mineral composition 
of blood serum in the intestinal form of foot- 
and-mouth disease and in cases of auto-intoxica- 
tions and “indigestions” of different origin, 
progressing with intestinal troubles and as a 
rule with paresis, tetany and related symptoms. 
From 66 points observed in the cases mentioned 
under (a) to (h) 53 points were shown to 
occupy the same graphical area as_ that 
characteristic of the gastro-intestinal form of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 


(4) RELATION BETWEEN THE MINERAL SHIFT IN 

BLoop SERUM AND THE PATHOGENESIS OF CARDIAC 

DISTURBANCES FOLLOWING INTRAVENOUS INJECTION 
oF CALCIUM SALTS 


Experiments carried out in this laboratory 
several years ago concerning intravenous cal- 
cium therapy in cattle showed a _ relation 
between the mineral composition of blood serum 
and the behaviour of the heart following intra- 
venous injection of calcium salts.5 In cases of 
“unfavourable” type of cardiac frequency 
curve following intravenous injection of calcium 
salts, the relative and absolute values of inor- 
ganic phosphorus of blood serum were found to 
be increased, as compared with cases in which 


*Editorial footnote-—For this method of ex- 
pressing data see Sjollema’s “ Stoffwechsel- 
st6rungen des Rindes,” page 32, Acta Veterinaria 
Neerlandica, 1933. 





heart action did not show abnormal changes of 
rhythm and frequency. It is considered that 
the mineral composition of the blood plasma at 
the time of injection predisposes the mode of 
heart action following intravenous administra- 
tion of calcium. In the majority of cases of the 
intestinal form of foot-and-mouth disease, as 
well as in intoxications and “ indigestions,” the 
mineral balance of the b!ood plasma is even 
more unfavourable than in the “ unfavourable” 
cases of milk fever (Table IT). 

These blood data indicate that, as a rule, the 
“unfavourable” type of cardiac frequency 
curve following intravenous injection of cal- 
cium salts, is to be expected in the type of case 
mentioned in this paper. This is in accordance 
with the practitioner’s experience. 


(5) THe NATURE OF MAGNESIUM ACTION ON THE 
HEART 


The favourable effect of magnesium salts on 
heart action following intravenous injection of 
calcium salts was observed in this laboratory 
several years ago.’ © Since that time the intra- 
venous administration of a mixture of calcium 
chloride and magnesium chloride (e.g., 40 grm. 
CaCl,.6H.O and 15grm. MgCl,.6H,O in 300 c¢.c. 
water for a cow) is one of the usual therapies 
in milk fever and gras§ tetany in Holland and 
in several other countries. According to 
Zwillinger magnesium suppresses heterotopic 
heart stimulation of various origin.’ So it 
may act favourably against the heterotopic 
stimulation of the heart originating from intra- 
venously administered calcium, in troubles like 
milk fever and grass tetany.® 


Probably the suppressing action on hetero- 
topic heart stimulation is not the only thera- 
peutic effect of magnesium on the heart. Recent 
experiments carried out in my _ laboratory 
reveal something about the nature of the pre- 
disposing influence of plasma minerals on 
cardiac behaviour after intravenous administra- 
tion of calcium salts. Relatively and absolutely 
high values of inorganic phosphorus in blood 
plasma were shown to promote precipitation 
of complexes containing calcium phosphate. 
Probably the precipitates formed may cause 
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thrombosis of the capillaries, i.e., in the coron- 
ary system of the heart and in the brain, and 
in this way give rise to unfavourable heart 
action. High concentrations of calcium act 
similarly to high amounts of inorganic phos- 
phorus. However an increase in concentration 
of the phosphate ion was shown to be more 
efficient in promoting formation of a precipitate 
in blood serum than a high amount of calcium. 
On the contrary a sufficiently increased magne- 
sium concentration in the blood serum is able 
to suppress the precipitation of calcium salts 
and in this way may act favourably on heart 
action. 

However it should be emphasised that in the 
cases mentioned in this paper, according to 
practitioners’ experience, as a rule the thera- 
peutic action of magnesium is not sufficient to 
prevent cardiac irregularity following intra- 
venous administration of calcium. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In the gastro-intestinal form of foot-and- 
mouth disease and in intoxications and “ indi- 
gestions” of different origin, toxic substances 
may come into the circulatory system. Toxic 
substances of various nature, including exces- 
sive amounts of hormones, may cause various 
changes in the chemical composition of the 
blood. In this process the autonomic nervous 
system is involved. Considerable variation in 
chemical blood composition was found. In the 
majority of 100 cases of auto-intoxication 
observed the proportion between calcium, inor- 
ganic phosphorus and magnesium in_ blood 
serum was shown to be shifted in favour of 
inorganic phosphorus. This is generally asso- 
ciated with an “ unfavourable ” type of cardiac 
frequency curve following intravenous injec- 
tion of calcium salts. 

The action of magnesium on cardiac be- 
haviour after intravenous administration of 
ealcium is discussed. 
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_ The Poultry Bill has now passed through all 
its stages in the House of Lords and will come 
up in the House of Commons after the recess. 
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The Concept of Instinct* 


Dr. J. A. LOESER 


(FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN) 


When a hen has laid eggs for the first time 
in her life she immediately sits on them. She 
does not know why she does this for she does 
not consciously know what an egg is, nor what 
incubation is, nor can she take any interest in 
the hatching of the future brood. Hitherto 
science has called this a typical example of 
animal instinct. Without any consciousness of 
the biological purpose, it is said the animal 
finds the right thing to do because it was born 
with a mysterious instinct, which is inherited 
from the experience gained by its ancestors in 
primeval times. 


THe Concept oF INSTINCT 


What is the real truth of the matter? Careful 
investigation has proved that the animal cer- 
tainly has personal motives for sitting, but they 
are not biological ones. Shortly before the 
beginning of hatching time the animal’s breast 
shows the so-called hatching spot. Here the 
feathers fall out and there is a bald spot which 
feels hot, as if from inflammation (probably 
caused by hormones). This evidently causes the 
animal pain, for it seeks cooling substances, 
which must necessarily have a curved shape to 
be effective. After the eggs have been laid, 
these offer what is required. But we may just 
as well give the hen stones or billiard balls to 
sit upon; she will “ hatch” them in exactly 
the same way, because all she wants is to 
soothe the discomfort of her body. It is also pos- 
sible to soothe the “ hatching irritation” in an 
entirely different way, that is, by holding the 
animal’s breast in cold water. These are ex- 
periments which even the peasant knows and 
often makes for practical reasons. Only a bird 
which has these “ spots” sits on the eggs, and 
with many species frequently it is the cock. 
Similarly, the bird takes no more interest in 
its own eggs than in those of another bird, if 
these are put into its nest soon enough to 
become familiar. There is, therefore, no such 
thing as purposeful hatching. The hen only sits 
on her eggs while the irritation from the 
“hatching-spot ” lasts. When the eggs have 
been hatched, others may be substituted, and 
she will continue to sit on them. But when the 
irritation has ceased, the hen does not continue 
to sit but forsakes the eggs, which decay. 

Usually, however, this subjective conduct on 
the part of the bird serves a purpose, for the 
consequence generally is that the eggs are 


*Re roduced, by courtesy of the author and of 
ms) itor, from Nature, May 27th, 1939 (Vol. 
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hatched. The hen turns the eggs so that she 
may sit on the cool parts, and without meaning 
to do so she thus causes all parts of the egg to 
be equally warmed. 

This example shows animal behaviour in an 
entirely new light. The conclusions to be drawn 
from it are the following :— 

(1) Every animal acts only in accordance 
with personal or subjective impulses; it only 
satisfies its personal needs. The hen merely 
wishes to soothe the pain of the “hatching 
spot.” 

(2) The means to do this may vary a great 
deal; they are fundamentally variable. It is a 
matter of indifference to the hen whether she 
sits on eggs or on other subjects, or whether 
cold water is used for satisfying her needs. 

(3) Biological purposes are not aimed at, 
either consciously or unconsciously, that is, 
instinctively. The “personally” motivated 
behaviour is often biologically useless or harm- 
ful. The hen is indifferent to the fate of the 
eggs. Frequently, however, subjective (psy- 
chological) aims and _ objective (biological) 
purposes coincide. 

The theory of the psychological autonomy of 
action in all living creatures, which I evolved 
on these lines a few years ago, cast doubt on 
all mechanistic conceptions of human and 
animal behaviour and therefore to the ancient 
conception of instinct, which had persisted for 
more than two thousand years. This conception 
had completely dominated the theory of organic 


behaviour. All actidns were traced to funda- 
mental instincts, even the actions of the 
apparently free will, for at long last the 


motives for these too were believed to consist 
in vital impulses. 

In opposition to this conception, the new 
theory postulates the fundamental “ uniformity 
of all organic action” from the simplest 
reaction of the Protozoa to the voluntary action 
of man. The prototype of all reaction, indeed, 
is this voluntary action. Its principle is 
variability in the choice of the means to obtain 
its ends. 

The aim of voluntary action is always a 
personal motive, a psychological experience, 
which represents the subjective reason for the 
reaction. The motives themselves may be of an 
inferior or of a superior nature, that is at 
present theoretically unimportant. Every 
organic action, therefore, is merely the satis- 
faction of an impulse, without regard to the 
question as to how far self-preservation and 
race-preservation, the two impulses generally 
recognised in biology as the only influential 
ones, are guaranteed. 

These two great unconscious motives in the 
theory of instinct and all biological psychology 
must be eliminated; they do not exist; they are 
neither conscious nor unconscious impulses of 
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organic behaviour. If then there is no instinct 
as the imaginary basis of action, neither is 
there instinctive action or reaction, in short no 
unconsciously suitable action (that is, no action 
for the purpose of self-preservation or race- 
preservation); there is no pre-formed reaction 
which intervenes, as an inherited factor, be- 
tween the sensation and its expression. 

Only in a certain percentage of cases do self- 
preservation and race-preservation occur in 
Nature as the consequence of purely individual 
action. 


VOLUNTARY AND REFLECTIVE ACTION 


The first and fundamental question here is 
the transition of ideas in the line which leads 
from true voluntary action (or action of the 
free will) by way of rigid instinct, occasionally 
modifiable, it is true, yet essentially and funda- 
mentally invariable, to true reflex action. If 
this continuous line cannot be sharply divided, 
the result will always be: instinct is in the end 
a reflex-chain and the action of the will is only 
a relaxed action of the instinct; this was how it 
was described even in the most recent publica- 
tions. Instinct is actually only an “ extended 
organ ’—this was the rigid and materialistic 
conception of what is in truth free responsive 
action. 

So we must first find a short and correct 
definition of reflex action. It is characterised 
by movement independent of the personal will, 
such as is to be found in the action of the 
internal organs of the body. Reflex action 
needs a nerve centre the existence of which has 
in many cases been proved. As it does not 
emanate from the ego, it is not directed to- 
wards the ego’s purposes; how far it is bio- 
logically useful is another question. But this 
is not our concern at the moment. 

In contrast to these involuntary processes all 
others appear as voluntary actions, modelled on 
the true action of the will. To these belong 
the voluntary closing of the eyelids or voluntary 
breathing, whereas involuntary breathing is a 
reflex. To these belong also, however, as I have 
proved by a number of examples, most of the 
so-called instinctive actions—not, it is true, 
taken as a whole (as described in the famous 
old alternative: conscious action of the will or 
unconscious action of the instinct), but analysed 
and broken up into a series of “ small voluntary 
actions.” 

Thus every true action (action of the free 
will) is a natural product of all the circum- 
stances, a product consisting of three main 
factors. That is, psychological and physical 
tendencies and abilities can only be effective in 
the animal’s natural surroundings. In_ short, 
every living creature acts in any given situation 
so far as possible under the impulse of pleasure 
or pain. 
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SENSATION AND REACTION 


Most investigators pay too little attention to 
the decisive factor, sensation, which they 
generally treat as of minor importance. In- 
stinct is mostly defined as _ unconsciously 
purposive activity. But why should there be 
any sensations, pleasure or pain, and whence 
do they arise, if they do not cause a reaction 
and, moreover, a fitting reaction? Does not 
every living creature, as the simplest observa- 
tion shows, act in a manner which leads, for 
example, to the satisfaction of the painful 
sensation of hunger? On these occasions bio- 
logically inexpedient activity frequently occurs, 
such as the eating of injurious food, only 
because it has a pleasant taste. It is only 
personal impulse that primarily controls and 
guides action. 

A striking example of instinct seems to be 
that of the swallow, the instinct of which 
appears to impel her to a sticking activity, even 
when there is no reason for it, when, for ex- 
ample, she has a perfect nest. The sticking is 
an instinctive impulse, it is said. But birds 
which build with saliva—swallows as well as 
nuthatches and  salanganes—have — special 
salivary glands, which swell during brooding 
time and obviously drive them to secrete the 
salivary fluid, as is the case with all animal 
secretion. Alfred Brehm has pointed out that 
the pain caused by the swollen glands impels 
the animals to get rid of the secretion of these 
glands by pressing and rubbing movements. So 
here, too, there is no question of the irresistible 
beginning of a purposive instinct but of a sub- 
jective activity on the part of the bird, of a 
significant reaction to a painful stimulus, a 
reaction which may, however, be purposeless. 

One of the chief examples of instinct, the 
piercing reaction of the lanneret (Lanius 
collurio L.) has since been proved, in complete 
agreement with my theory, to be the result of 
suitable actions according to the principle of 
trial and error, knowledge of the thorn being 
only acquired after long investigation (Lorenz). 
Another pillar of the instinct theory has there- 
fore fallen. 

It is therefore evident that there is always a 
personal reason for the action, and that nothing 
takes place without such a motive. 

The second decisive point is the reaction to 
emotion. Every action is always and only the 
response to an emotion. Where the psychological 
basis is very narrow and slight and the physi- 
cal possibilities very unmistakably re-formed, 
the response may be of an exceedingly stereo- 
typed nature. In such cases the impression 


gained from superficial observation will be that 
the actions are really mechanical. 

It is well known that ichneumon flies sting 
strange caterpillars or grubs which they find 
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beneath the bark of a tree. The explanation of 
this mystery was found by means of an experi- 
ment which once more proved the exclusive 
effect of personal impulse. In this case, the 
impulse was provided by the smell of the 
victims. It was proved that the ichneumon flies 
also stung small paper cornets filled with the 
blood of the caterpillars or grubs, this blood 
providing the characteristic smell. If there 
were an instinct or some complete reaction 
unconsciously serving a vital purpose, it would 
necessarily include the strange insect as the 
object of the action, for without this insect as 
its object the action itself would be useless. It 
is therefore clear that here too the stimulus 
merely leads to its own satisfaction irrespective 
of any object or purpose, whereupon a_ true 
inner organic reflex action takes place, which 
causes the laying apparatus to function. 
The well-known experiment madein Germany 
a few years ago with young storks in order to 
submit their instinct to an experimentum crucis 
ended in a real catastrophe for this conception. 
The birds, which had been brought from east 
Prussia to the Rhine and which had _ not 
hitherto migrated, should have moved in a 
south-easterly direction, according to the in- 
stinct theory. This is usual with storks the 
home of which is in eastern Germany, a fact 
hitherto explained by the “instinct of direc- 
tion,” that is, a south-easterly instinct. The 
result, however, was that the storks scattered 
in all directions. Some were sighted in the 
Alps, some in France, but net a single one in 
the east. The reason for this is that all the 
storks in eastern Germany, being “ water 
birds,” must naturally move along the river 
valleys, ete., where they find their food, and 
finally in the direction of the Black Sea, and 
the Bosphorus, whereas when taken to western 
Germany they pursue the opposite course, that 
is, like the west-German storks, they fly along 
the Rhine-Rhone valley to the western Mediter- 
ranean and North Africa. In this case, how- 
ever, the most natural thing was for them to 
scatter, as storks, “ traditional flyers,” mostly 
migrate under the leadership of old ones, and 
this leadership was lacking. 
PROBLEM PURPOSE 


THE OF 


In all these occurrences in Nature as well as 
in all experiments, we have repeated evidence 
of the uncertainty with which biological aims 
are achieved. <A glance at “ fundamental 
instincts ” will prove this; for example, the 
important and decisive food instinct, where the 
fundamental divergence between the significant 
reaction to stimuli (taste and smell) and the 
biological utility of this procedure is clearly 
evident. Every living creature, from the proto- 
zoon to man, directs its actions primarily and 
exclusively according to such = subjective 
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stimuli; only in the second place does the 
problem arise as to how far satisfaction of the 
stimulus is conducive to health. Even in the 
animal kingdom this problem may become a 
momentous one, as when certain tribes of ants 
cause the downfall of their community through 
excessive consumption of the intoxicating secre- 
tion of the plant-louse. It must be remembered 
that there is no question here of abnormal 
behaviour. On the contrary, it is in such ex- 
treme cases that the fundamental law is most 
clearly evident, the law of reaction to a sensa- 
tion. 

The frequently destructive behaviour in the 
animal’s care of its young is perhaps the most 
striking example of all. The fact that with 
many species the devouring of eggs and off- 
spring is not an abnormality, but almost a 
normal procedure, as with ants, bees, bumble- 
bees, also with some kinds of fish, is clearly in 
favour of the exclusive principle of the sub- 
jective satisfaction of impulse, a_ principle 
which rules even in opposition to elementary 
biological purposes. 

On the other hand, I have already given a 
detailed description of cases in which 
“ genuine” care of the brood, that is the care 
of the young animal itself, as well as genuine 
friendship and love in animals, are found. 

With regard to the problem of the so-called 
instinctive goal, migration of birds of passage 
is of special interest. It used to be said that 
the true migratory instinct determined both 
the passage and its destination. But there is 
searcely another instance which proves so 
unmistakably that all is variable. At most it 
can be said that the impulse of flying is con- 
stant, the impulse which is the fundamental 
phenomenon of the migration, and which I have 
already described in detail elsewhere. This 
impulse signifies the beginning or breaking 
forth of a completely undirected storm of 
motion—probably due to the action of hor- 
mones. In this storm the moving stimulus is 
once more recognisable, the stimulus to which 
all migration is the natural reaction. But the 
two factors essential to the instinct, that is, the 
way and the goal, are by no means pre-formed. 
On one hand, suitable adaptation to circum- 
stances is again possible, leading to the only 
action which is biologically (relatively) expe- 
dient. On the other hand, the loss is naturally 
very great, due to the difficulties of the flight 
and to the inadequate intelligence of the birds, 
which are not able to gauge the difficulties that 
face them. Frequently they make fatal mis- 
takes, as when the great flocks of singing birds 
fly over the Black Sea by night and perish in 
thousands, because their wings are frozen. The 
bird knows nothing, it neither recognises its 
danger consciously, for it evidently does not 
even know that it is flying over a great expanse 
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it uncon- 
from 


of water, nor does instinct guard 
sciously, but all the more surely, 
destruction. 


RESULTS 


So the nature of organic action proves to be 
quite different from what has always been 
assumed. For the assumption of instincts makes 
the living creature an automaton, which, if 
properly constructed, cannot make mistakes. 
(The famous struggle for existence constitutes 
only an apparent exception. For it is those 
individuals who have been most favourably 
predisposed from the beginning which auto- 
matically survive through the process’ of 
selection. There can scarcely be any question 
of a real struggle.) The theory which I have 
propounded, that of the risk of organic life, is 
something fundamentally different. For every 
organism, from the lowest to the highest, acts 
in conformity with it, according to the same 
principle of adaptation to circumstances under 
the aegis of subjective impulses and experi- 
ences. Thus we have genuine reflection and 
genuine risk. We also have error as a necessary 
ingredient of life, not as the abnormal breaking- 
down of an automatic machine. A real risk, and 
in consequence a real struggle worthy of the 
name, are only possible where there is that 
which in its highest sense is called free will. 
It always rests on the same _ principle—the 
possibility of selection among various reactions. 
What we term psyche or consciousness is need- 
ful, that is real psychological experience, the 
recollection and estimation of which leads to 
the corresponding action. 

What becomes of organic purposiveness? The 
only thing we must state as an indisputable 
fact in Nature is the presence of a certain pre- 
formed harmony. Every living creature is born 
with an organism which enables it to exist 
within certain limits. "Part of this constitution 
is a disposition to experience certain stimuli. 
The fact that sugar has a sweet taste and 
therefore a pleasant one rests on constitutional 
factors. But the behaviour which satisfies such 
pleasurable impulses and wards off painful ones 
is by no means, and cannot be, pre-formed, for 
the ever-changing circumstances of life necessi- 
tate a constantly renewed adaptation to them. 

I must once more state emphatically that the 
instinct hypothesis is in direct contradiction to 
every result of the modern theory of heredity. 
It has been proved again and again that only a 
certain disposition to receive impressions on 
one hand, and to general emotional attitude 
and bent of mind on the other is inherited; for 
exalple, a profoundly emotional nature or a 
generally intelligent disposition. We have 
never known, especially in practical life, any- 
thing like an inborn impulse to action or 
hereditary knowledge. We may inherit a talent 
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for languages, but not a knowledge of French. 
Neither can knowledge that an object is there 
for a special purpose be inherited ; for example, 
the hen has not inherited the knowledge that 
sitting on an egg will hatch it. We see that 
man’s knowledge and actions emanate from 
his mental and emotional disposition and as 
their result, but nothing more. There is no 
“born murderer ” as such, except in so far as a 
man is predisposed to murder by his general 
mental and emotional life. Instinct has been 
defined as “inherited experience.”’ Science has 
proved that such a thing does not exist. 


ADDENDUM 


The Study of 
Animal Behaviour from the 
Veterinary Standpoint 


A Short Preliminary Note* 


Dr. J. A. LOESER 


The veterinary profession has hitherto paid 
little attention to animal behaviour, which 
seems to be regarded by most of its members 
as a purely practical matter, and the animal 
as merely the object of experiments. They 
forget too easily that the animal is also the 
subject of all the experiments made with it. 
The question should always be asked: How 
does the animal behave as an individual? And 
why does it behave in this way? 

Our domestic animals afford the very best 
material for such psychological investigations. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats and fowls 
are a very mine of wealth for scientific experi- 
mentation. We have countless opportunities of 
observing young dogs, and can learn lessons of 
the greatest importance from their behaviour. 
Here is a simple example :— ’ 

Last summer I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing a young dachshund from birth. Whenever 
after the first few weeks I offered him some 
tasty titbit, he licked it, being accustomed to 
use his tongue while sucking, but that was all. I 
offered him a piece of meat—he took no notice 
of it, that is, he showed no instinct for his 
normal food. When I put it into his mouth he 
chewed it eagerly, evidently liking the taste, but 
regularly dropped it again. So not even the 
connection between the taste of food and the 
action of swallowing is_ instinctive and 
hereditary. Not till I pushed the morsel into 
his gullet did the automatic reflex action of 
swallowing take place, and I had to repeat the 
experiment several times before he made the 
connection himself. Thus, it was only after some 
time that he discovered the swallowing of tasty 
food to be effective in satisfying hunger. For in 


*Contributed by special request. — Editor, 
Veterinary Record, 


spite of the hunger he undoubtedly felt, and of 
which his greedy devouring of the food gave 
evidence, he had not known that he could 
remedy the painful feeling by swallowing the 
tasty morsel. 

Important conclusions may be drawn from 
these simple observations. The little animal 
obviously has no pre-formed instincts or re- 
flexes, which attract it like an automaton to 
the suitable food, which is then immediately 
swallowed. It was born with nothing but sensa- 
tions of smell and taste (and all the other 
senses) and has to find out what suits it. It 
therefore acts freely and not as a reffex or 
instinct machine. In consequence it sometimes 
makes mistakes and eats something tasty but 
injurious. Each action has to be learned— 
swallowing, eating, drinking—none of them is 
intuitive or instinctive. A sensation is followed 
by an attempt to gain possession of the cause 
of the sensation. Each action, the individually 
suitable response to a sensation, can and must 
be absolutely variable and is never rigidly 
fixed. It is only personal reasons which guide 
both man and beast. Neither is an automaton 
regulated by inborn instincts and reflexes. 

This new theory of the untenability of the 
instinct idea seems to have been verified in the 
whole domain of the theory of animal be- 
haviour. A wide sphere of practical investiga- 
tion is thus opened out. We must subject all 
animal actions hitherto regarded as instinctive 
to a thorough analysis in order to ascertain 
what stimuli really lead the animal to carry 
out its actions. These problems can only be 
solved in connection with a study of the 
animal’s environment, for we can only under- 
stand an animal in its natural surroundings. 
Ecology is of special importance here. The 
members of the veterinary profession are 
specially fitted to collaborate in this domain, 
for there is scarcely anybody that possesses a 
better knowledge at any rate of the domestic 
animals. 

The Institute of Animal Behaviour, too, is 
in a position to do specially important work in 
this sphere, as it has already done in the 
domain of Animal Psychology. 





MICK THE MILLER AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


When Mick the Miller, the most famous of 
racing greyhounds, died last May, his owner, 
Mr. A. H. Kempton, presented the body to the 
British Museum (Natural History), where it has 
now been mounted and put on view just inside 
the main entrance. 

Mick the Miller was born in 1926, and during 
1928-31 won 24 gold and silver cups and tro- 
phies, and established time records in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. He won the Greyhound 
Derby twice, and at one period had 19 con- 
secutive victories. His ancestry can be traced 
back to the famous dog Master McGrath, winner 
of the Waterloo Cup in 1868, 1869, and 1871. 
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Re-appointment of an 
Adviser in Animal Health 
at the Colonial Office 


HE decision of the Secretary of State for 

the Colonies, as announced in Parliament 

last week in answer to a further question from 

Mr. Markham, to appoint once again an 

Adviser in Animal Health at the Colonial Office, 

is one which will be warmly welcomed by the 
profession both at home and overseas. 


The history of the profession's efforts to 
secure a further appointment to this extremely 
important post, following upon the lamented 
death of Mr. R. E. Montgomery in 1931, is one 
of repeated but ever more thorough effort, 
founded upon full co-operation within the pro- 
fession and a determination to do all that was 
possible to ensure that the Colonial Veterinary 
Service should progress and prosper in its 
important work. During these years several 
deputations and informal talks have taken place 
between representatives of the Colonial Office 
and of the Association. The early meetings were 
perhaps marred by a certain lack of under- 
standing of the profession’s point of view but 
we are pleased to record that latterly the repre- 
sentatives of the Colonial Office have shown 
both a keen sympathy with this point of view 
and an appreciative understanding of the fact 
that the main concern of the Association was 
to secure the necessary conditions for the full 
and proper development of a branch of the pro- 
fession which has not always received the 
consideration and help in this country that it 
merits. 


One of the most important of these conditions, 
namely, the re-appointment of the Adviser in 
Animal Health at the Colonial Office, is now 
assured and we look forward confidently to the 
successful outcome of the informal discussions 
still taking place as to the adoption of further 
changes which are deemed to be necessary. 


Although this task is not yet finished we feel 
compelled to express our thanks to all those 
who have participated in this achievement; 
many within the profession at home and abroad, 
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certain members of Parliament, and _ also, 
particularly latterly, representatives of the 
Colonial Office itself. We feel confident that 
this decision of the Secretary of State to revive 
this appointment will benefit greatly both the 
veterinary and its allied branches of the 
Colonial Service. 


The Study of Animal 
Behaviour 


T is the purpose of this editorial article to 

draw the attention of members of the veter- 
inary profession to a rapidly growing and 
important field of scientific enquiry towards 
which they have directed very little serious 
attention in the past. The spate of highly 
fruitful discoveries which followed upon the 
pioneer studies of workers like Pasteur and 
Koch in the field of bacteriology rather more 
than half-a-century ago for long distracted 
attention from studies which we have since 
learned ought certainly not be overlooked by 
the veterinarian. In the field of physiology, 
for example, the accumulating wealth of con- 


tributions made by _ biochemists and endo- 
crinologists has thrown light, often in a most 
unsuspected way, upon some of the most 


vexing problems that had baffled the veter- 
inarian in the course of his ordinary practice. 
Despite its limitations, comparative study, in 
both physiology and pathology, has greatly 
accelerated progress in all the subjects that 
have come to be studied under these headings. 
For about two thousand years, however, as has 
been pointed out in ‘this journal, in certain 
recent historical reviews upon the develop- 
ment of the veterinary profession, the possi- 
bility of comparative study providing enlighten- 
ment on anything other than the workings of 
the human body has been rigidly discounten- 
anced in Western civilisation; for the mind 
was assumed to be a mysterious attribute, the 
workings of which had to be considered on a 
different, independent, and presumably higher 
plane. However, since the diffusion of the 
Darwinian hypothesis nearly a century ago, 
there has been an increasing trend among 
biologists, forced upon them by the evidence 
obtained from special studies upon the 
behaviour of animals, to regard the processes 
of the mind as conforming also to an evolution- 
ary pattern, These studies, unfortunately, as 
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has been recently stressed, have had a some- 
what long and arduous history, for several 
reasons, chief of which perhaps have been the 
lack of a well-defined scope for the studies and 
of means of co-ordinating the component 
studies. On the one hand, there has been a 
tendency among a group of workers to limit 
their studies to matters of simple ecological 
observation, that is, of the relationship of the 
separate animal species to their natural 
environment. On the other hand, several recent 
workers have been inclined to subject repre- 
sentatives of the various animal groups to the 
processes of more precise laboratory or experi- 
mental investigation in an endeavour to link 
up the knowledge thus derived with the dis- 
ciplines and findings of human psychology. 

Great care needs to be exercised, as has been 
emphasised by competent workers in this field, 
in the interpretation of results obtained in this 
way from animal experiment. The methods 
used in such sciences as chemistry and 
physiology, where in experiment a problem is 
isolated as far as is possible from its complex 
context and solved as an interaction of cause 
and effect, cannot be applied with impunity to 
the solution of problems of psychology, whether 
human or animal, Each problem must be 
resolved in its own usual complex perceptual con- 
figuration (Gestalt), and so the methods 
employed by those who work upon animal 
behaviour from a _ psychological standpoint 
appear at first sight somewhat strange and 
perhaps crude to workers in the older exact 
sciences, We have no power to know exactly 
what passes in the mind of the animal, and in 
devising experiment to ascertain the responses 
of its mind to an environment or particular 
change in that environment we have to be 
careful always to remember that the animal 
participates subjectively in the experimént and 
not objectively as in other classes of experi- 
ment. 


We need not elaborate these points—we hope 
to have occasion to revert to them later—or 
employ in an attempt to give precision to our 
meaning any of the specialised language used 
by experts in the field, language which we 
regret to find employed only too often now in 
common speech without regard to the exact 
meaning attached to it by the experts. All we 
need say in drawing the attention of our 
readers to the possible great significance of the 
field as an item in future veterinary endeavour 
is that there now exist several excellent text- 
books on the subject that can be easily read 
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and understood by the ordinary veterinarian.* 
Moreover, there has been in existence in this 
country for the last three years an Institute 
for the Study of Animal Behaviour. This 
Institute publishes a Bulletin containing closely 
studied reviews by experts upon the various 
general problems that come under study and 
upon the special study of these problems in the 
different animal groups. It also. holds 
periodical meetings, the proceedings of the last 
of which form the subject of an interesting 
recent article in Nature (1939, June 24th, 
page 1054).+ 

What is striking on reading the extensive 
literature now available on the subject is the 
mass of information that has accumulated 
from studies upon birds, insects and other wild 
animal groups, and the extreme paucity of 
information derived from studies upon the 
domesticated animals, Yet, we are assured, on 
the highest authority, that the domesticated 
species form a most admirable series for exact 
psychological research. All veterinary students 
are familiar with the classical experiments of 
Pavlov on the so-called conditioned reflexes, 
studies which have long been accepted but 





*Examples of recently published books recom- 
mended as an introduction to the study are:— 

(1) The Behaviour of Animals, An Introduction 
lo its Studies. By E. S. Russeiy. (Ed. Arnold & 
Co., London. 1938. 2nd Edn. 196. 10s. 6d. net.) 
: (2) Principles of Animal Psychology. By 
N. R. F. Maer and T. C. Scunermia. (McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., London. 1935. xiii+ 
529. 24s, net.) 


|The following passage in the preface of this 
admirable book (Maier and _ Schneirla’s) is 
worthy of quotation: — 

“. . .It is hoped that a systematic treatment of 
animal behaviour will stimulate interest in com- 
parative psychology by serving as the founda- 
tion upon which human psychology must rest. 
Many problems which cannot be adequately 
analysed in human subjects may be successfully 
attacked when lower animals are used as sub- 
jects. The volume of research in animal 
psychology has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years as science has come to recognise the 
fundamental importance of applying concepts to 
the entire series of living organisms. ntro- 
ductory texts in general psychology express this 
advance by incorporating more evidence from 
studies on infra-human animals. It is probable 
that in the near future a training in psychology 
which does not include a study of lower animals 
will be regarded as inadequate. .. . 

(3) The Intelligence of Animals. By G. C. 
Grinvi-EY. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. vii+ 
70. 2s. 6d. net.) 

7We have been assured that veterinarians 
would be heartily welcome as members of the 
Institute. The subscription is a nominal one, 
and information about membership will be 
supplied on —— to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. C. W. M. itty, c/o The Zoological Society 
of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.8. 
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recently have not escaped criticism in the light 
of advances in technique of investigation. 
These studies were carried out, as is well 
known, by means of careful observations upon 
dogs kept in a state of intimate domestication. 
More recently, the observations and views of 
Loeser* upon the reality of instinct—or rather 
its essential non-reality in the sense in which 
the word is’ generally understood—have 
attracted widespread notice. The profound 
change called for in our outlook towards what 
has long been one of the most cherished human 
conceptions has been elicited by close studies 
upon the behaviour of animals, including some 
of the domestic animals, not in the laboratory, 
but, properly, in their natural environment, 

In some quarters Loeser’s views are thought 
to present an over-simplification of the problem. 
We hope, however, shortly to publish a special 
contribution from this distinguished worker 
amplifying his views. 

Several weeks ago in analysing the recom- 
mendations of the Loveday Report we had 
reason to dwell upon the views expressed by 
the writers of the report concerning the outlook 
of the veterinarian in so far as this presented 
justification for State support in the matter of 
his education, The outlook which warranted 
such support, in the mind of the Loveday Com- 
mittee, was essentially an economic or utili- 
tarian one, restricted ‘in the main to the agri- 
cultural animals, whereas the veterinary care 
of the multitudinous small animals kept by 
urban populations as domestic companions 
hardly merited such support. While agreeing 
heartily with the intention of the Committee, 
we felt constrained to express reluctance to 
admit that the small animals from which a 
large body of veterinarians now mainly derive 
their livelihood are without significance in the 
public and national welfare, and one of the 
reasons we gave for adducing significance to 
veterinary studies upon them was their possible 
psychological influence upon the human popu- 
lation. It has been well said a short time ago 
by one of our most eminent medical writers 
(Sir W. Langdon-Brown) that the historian 
will probably come to recognise as the most 
potent advance in the field of human medicine 
during the last quarter of a century the pro- 
gress made in the study of human psychology. 
Doubtless, in the hands of thoroughly experi- 
enced scientific biologists, the state of know- 


_ *Nature. 1939. May 27th. 880. (Reproduced 
in this issue, with a special addendum 
pages 972 to 976.) 
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Two Cases of Suspected Haemorrhagic 
Septicaemia in Bovines in Northern Ireland 


A. FOGGIE and H. G. LAMONT 


The Veterinary Research Laboratory was 
consulted in June about two unusual cases in 
young bovines, by Mr. J. Lawther, M.R.c.v.s., 
Downpatrick. 

The history supplied by Mr. Lawther was 
that two calves only out of nine were affected. 
The calves were about six months old, on grass, 
and receiving two feeds daily of steeped maize 
meal and skim milk. 

Symptoms.—The calves stopped feeding, were 
dull with swelling of the head and haemorrhage 
from the nostrils. The respirations and pulse 
were accelerated. Temperatures were 104°6° F. 
The first animal was dead when Mr. Lawther 
arrived at the farm. A blood-stained froth was 
present at the nostrils. It died within twelve 
hours from the time the first symptoms were 
noticed. The second animal survived for 24 
hours. Mr. Lawther suspected anthrax and on 
this being negatived he examined the animals 
carefully for evidence of blackleg by palpating 
the muscles. 

Post-mortem examinations were conducted in 
conjunction with Mr. Lawther. On removal of 
the hides very extensive areas of blood-stained 
oedema were visible, particularly on the under 
aspects of the body. The submaxillary region 
particularly was affected; blackened-looking 
haemorrhagic areas were present in the muscles 
in this area and also in the masseter muscles. 
Similar lesions were present around the peri- 
anal region and on the sides of the chest wall. 
In the thoracic cavity the lungs were found to 
be almost solid in their dependent areas and 
very dark in appearancé. A well-marked peri- 
carditis was present with effusion and haemor- 
rhages were present in the myocardium. 

A condition of generalised malignant oedema 
or blackleg infection was at first suspected but 
examination of a blood smear led us to inoculate 
a rabbit. The inoculum used was a small piece 
of cerebral hemisphere emulsified in normal 
saline (this was selected as being less likely to 





ledge attained by them in _ the _— subject 
suggests imminent great advances. May it not 
be likewise that the trained veterinarian, care- 
fully disciplined as he ought to be in the matter 
of animal observation and having unlimited 
opportunities within his grasp for carrying out 
simple fundamental enquiry, can also contri- 
bute substantially to progress within or around 
this promising field of investigation? 
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have putrefactive organisms). The rabbit died 
within 36 hours and blood smears showed 
numerous bi-polar organisms. This organism 
was recovered in pure culture. As some dis- 
cussion on the existence of haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia has taken place in this paper a culture 
of this organism was sent to the Lister Institute 


and Dr. Brooks very kindly reported on it as” 


follows :— 

“T have now completed my investigation of 
the organism the culture of which you sent me 
on June 20th and I can confirm your suggestion 
that it is a strain of Pasteurella septicaemiac- 
haemorrhagiae. It gives acid but not gas in 
glucose, mannitol and sucrose, is indole-positive 
and is a non-motile cocco-bacillus, Gram- 
negative and not liquefying gelatin. 

As it was isolated from cattle some authori- 
ties would dub it Pasteurella boviseptica, but 
none of these organisms is host-specific and all 
of them are capable of causing infection in a 
variety of hosts. For these reasons I think it 
better not to give them specific names suggest- 
ing definite hosts.” 





ABSTRACTS 


|The Best Method of Anaesthesia for the Horse 
both for use in Clinics and General Practice. 

HENKELS, P. (1938.) Deuts. tierarstl. Weschr. 

46. 801-4. (3 figs. 3 refs.).] 

In 1934 the author described two new types 
of inhalation apparatus, one for clinic use and 
a smaller one for use in practice. He now 
describes a modified form of self-inhalation 
apparatus which can be used either for practice 
or in a clinic. It is pointed out that for pro- 
longed anaesthesia with absence of reflexes we 
still have to rely on inhalation anaesthesia for 
the horse. 

To facilitate casting and to eliminate or cut 
down initial excitement and struggling pre- 
narcotisation is necessary. 

A good idea of the system can be obtained by 
studying Fig. 1. It consists in the main of a 
metal container filled with water at 80°C. 
acting as a water bath around a smaller con- 
tainer which receives the ether. The small 
container has an inlet pipe via which air gains 
access. The inlet is governed by a valve to 
prevent the escape of ether vapour. 

During inspiration the horse causes air to be 
drawn over the ether into the mask. It will be 


seen that the ether vapour comes into indirect 
contact with the hot water for a considerable 
distance before passing by means of a connect- 
ing tube to the mask. Liquid ether drops from 
a graduated bottle into the small container, and 
the rate of flow can be regulated by turning a 
disc. 
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Fia. 1 


The routine technique for an operation is as 
follows :— 

(1) Fill the outer container with water at 
80° C. (Fig. 14). 

(2) Fill the ether bottle (Fig. 1B) and turn 
the regulating dise (Fig. 1c) to the mark 0 
which closes the tap. 

(3) Give 10to30 grammes of chloral hydrate 
intravenously as a 10 per cent. solution accord- 
ing to the following dosage table :— 


Foals up to 1} years ... 10 grammes 

Horses from 14 to 24 years 10 to 20 grammes 
according to size 

Horses over 24 years 20 to 30 grammes 

(This chloral hydrate may be giver in 
the drinking water or per rectum.) 

(4) Cast the horse and apply the mask and 
connect the mask to the ether apparatus by 
means of the connecting tube. 

(5) Adjust the inflow of ether by turning the 
regulating dise to the mark 1, which causes 
ether to flow into the small container 50 c.c. to 
the minute. This is brought about slowly to 
avoid untoward symptoms which tend to follow 
the sudden inhalation of strong anaesthetic 
vapour, 

(6) In from three to five minutes there is 
usually mild struggling and when this appears 
turn the disc to the mark 2, altering the flow 
of ether to 25 ¢.c. per minute. 

(7) Immediately the eyelid reflex has dis- 
appeared, regulate the flow to 17 ¢.c. per minute 
by turning the dise to the mark 3. 

A state of complete anaesthesia has now been 
reached and the apparatus requires no further 
attention apart from refilling the ether bottle if 
necessary. 

The temperature of the water in the water 
bath should not be allowed to fall below 40° C. 
otherwise the ether does not so readily vapour- 
ise and it is recommended that the tube con- 
necting the mask to the ether apparatus be 
not longer than about four feet. Five hundred 























horses have been satisfactorily anaesthetised 
by this method, and the amount of ether used 
varies from 250 to 750¢.c. There have been no 
post-anaesthetic sequelae. 

The advantages claimed for this 
are :— 

(1) There is unobstructed _ self-inhalation 
anaesthesia without danger of suffocation. 

(2) Its ease of application. 

(3) The absence of danger of overdosage 
because of the regulated ether inflow. 


method 


(4) The warm ether vapour causes no 
deleterious effect on the respiratory mucous 
membrane, 

(5) It is easily controlled and can be 
manipulated by laymen. 

(6) It is cheap and transportable. 

Cc. F. 


* * co ae 


[Nymphomania in the Mare. Herze., H. (1938.) 
Tierdrstl. Rdsch. 44, 681-685; 697-702. ] 
Nymphomania is described as a_ neuro- 

hormonal disease of female animals, being at 
its worst in the mare. Neurasthenia is present 
as a constitutional abnormality, with over- 
production of sexual hormone resulting from 
chemical action in the ripening and ripened 
ovarian follicle. Professor Hetzel divides the 
disease into three grades, a mild or first grade, 
an advanced or second grade, and a very ad- 
vanced, or dangerous, stage when the mare 
may be dangerous to handle, and may even 
injure herself, as grade three. 

Anatomical and histological details of the 
equine ovary and its cysts are given, and the 
types of cysts encountered are classified as :— 

. Serous cysts. 

2. Smooth-walled cysts. 
(a) Grape-like 

epithelial. 

Follicular odphoroma. 

. Tubular adenoma. 

. Teratoid cysts. 

(a) Dermoid cysts. 
(b) Atypical dermoid. 

The formation of primary and secondary 
(Graiifian) follicles is described. Cysts may 
form after the rupture of the follicle and the 
discharge of ovum. First there is the leutin 
follicle—corpus luteum atreticum, containing 
yellow matter—then the _ theca-follicle cyst 
which is yellowish or orange coloured, and the 
theca-leutin cyst which is reddish-yellow, and 
may rarely contain blood. 

The first or mild stage of the disease may be 
treated by massaging the ovary through the 
rectum. Massage treatment will have to be 
carried out for about five or six days, but 
results in the mare are not so good as in cattle. 
Massage plus hormone treatment (prolan B) 
may often give good results. 


cysts, papillary 


Ot me Co 


| 
| 
| 
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For stage 2 and 38, ovariotomy is recom- 
mended. The mare is fasted for 48 hours. After 
24 hours 500mg. magnesium sulphate in 1:5 
litres of water is given by stomach tube, and 
half an hour before the operation 30 to 35 grm. 
chloral hydrate in mucilage. The vagina is not 
washed. The mare is placed in stocks with leg 
slings, and the hindquarters raised so that hoofs 
just touch the ground. An assistant empties 
the rectum and bladder, and inserts a 25¢m. 
long wad of tow into the rectum. The external 
genitals and surroundings, buttocks, tail, ete., 
are washed with warm water and soap, dried 
with a sterile towel and painted with a 6 per 
cent. alcoholic solution of iodine. The tail is 
bandaged with a_ sterile bandage, whilst a 
sterile towel is placed over the crupper and 
anus. The vagina is anaesthetised by painting 
with 1 per cent. procain tampons of gauze. 
With a Hauptner’s knife an incision is made in 
the middle line of the vagina over the cervix, 
about 2 or 8em., and the wall and peritoneum 
is cut. The cut should be big enough to enable 
the forefinger to be inserted through the wound. 
With the other fingers, the wound is enlarged 
and the whole hand inserted into the abdominal 
cavity. 

The ovarian ligament is tied with a thread 
and anaesthetised by means of 1 per cent. pro- 
cain solution on gauze tampons. The ovary 
is then grasped and the écraseur chain placed 
on the ligament and twisted very slowly, taking 
five to six minutes to remove the ovary. The 
écraseur should be a long one, with a thick 
screw. The ovary is then removed by hand. 
Tampons in the rectum are removed. The mare 
is placed in a stall with plenty of straw, and is 
given water and hay about six hours after- 
wards. She should have some hand exercise 
on the third day, with light work in about 14 
days, gradually increasing. Grooming is for- 
bidden, and the mare, is only wiped down with 
a cloth for weeks after the operation. 

Professor Hetzel claims to have had more 
success with ovariotomy than any other method 
in the mare, but emphasises that it is only 
successful in curing the disease -.when the chief 
cause is an over-production of hormone rather 


than a neurasthenia. 
D. J. A. 


ok * 2% a of 


[Fistulous Withers. Post-operative Treatment 
by Lactic Ferments. Perrin, G. (1989.) Rec. 
Méd. vét. Alfort. 115. 210.] 

has used the work of van 


Perrin Goidsen- 


hoven and Petit; Deperdussin and Rubay 
(1923), Terrasse (1932), Rinjard and Hilger 


(1928), and has treated this condition on the 
assumption that pyogenic bacteria multiply only 
in alkaline media. 
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The operative technique is largely the same 
as that practised in this country, using a large 
straight bistoury and an assortment of long 
curettes, and is conducted with the subject 
restrained in the standing position. No mention 
is made of narcosis. Following the actual 
operation 20c.c. anti-gangrene serum are 
administered subcutaneously. 

For the first three days the extensive wound 
is well washed with warm boiled water. From 
the fourth day onwards the wound is washed 
as before, throughly dried with cotton wool, 
then dusted with 30 grains of dry powdered 
lactic ferment (Streptobacillus lebenis, Strepto- 
coccus lebenis), which is pushed well down into 
every cavity by sterile gauze swabs. Every 
day these swabs are removed, the wound 
washed and the treatment repeated. On the 
fifteenth day the whole wound is subjected to a 
searching curettage, which is followed by an- 
other 20 days of the routine dressing. On 
account of shrinkage in the ligamentum nuchae 
a second incision behind the median line of the 
primary wound will serve to remove a further 
necrotic portion of this ligament. 

When the wound has shrunk to a third of its 
original size the lactic ferments are injected 
in a soluble form by means of a sterile 10 c.c. 
syringe and a long sound, until cicatrisation is 
complete. 

The author claims that by this method the 
worst cases of fistulous withers can be cleared 
up in 70 to 90 days, the average case taking 
40 to 50 days. Perfect cicatrisation and com- 
pletely restored function are assured. 

J. BP. 


* * * * * 


| Proctological Memoranda. Lentz, WILLIAM J. 
(1938.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc. 93. 
376-381 (with discussion). | 


Diseases of the rectum, anus and perianal 
region of the dog are common, although con- 
genital abnormalities are rare. An anatomical 
feature of importance is the large number of 
sebaceous glands in the skin adjacent to the 
anus. 


Long-haired dogs may develop a_ condition 


termed pseudo-coprostasis in which the hair 
becomes matted over the anus, forming a 
barrier to the passage of faeces. Suppuration 


of the anal glands calls for expression and 
irrigation of the glands with antiseptic solu- 
tions, followed in unsuccessful cases by radical 
surgery. A pouching of the rectum causing a 
bulging at the side of the anus must be differen- 
tiated from perianal hernia by rectal explora- 
tion. The development of multiple suppurative 
sinuses adjacent to the anus is a troublesome 
condition necessitating radical surgery. A 
variety of operations is available for the 


remedy of prolapse of the rectum, one of the 
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measures being the perianal injection of abso- 
lute alcohol. (In the discussion which followed 
the paper it was suggested that a similar line 
of therapy might be adopted in the treatment of 
perineal hernia.) 
J. W. H. H. 
* * * * *” 

[Fractures in Dogs following Street Accidents. 

Barke, A. (1939.) Deuts. tierarztl. Wschr. 

4. 4-7.] 


The author confines himself to fractures of 
the pelvic girdle and hind leg, describing the 
various types and giving his therapeutic 
experience. 

For pelvic fractures Barke uses a Cellona 
plaster bandage in conjunction with a Kramer 
splint, the bandage extending up both legs to 
above the stifle joint. The legs are immobilised 
by a cross-H piece above the hock level. The 
dressing is left on for 10 to 14 days. 

Three kinds of femoral fracture are men- 
tioned—fracture of the neck, shaft and distal 
epiphysis. Shaft fractures are treated surgic- 
ally, by union of the broken ends with a Nirota 
splint according to a technique which will soon 
be published. Barke has not found a successful 
way of dealing with fractures just above the 
stifle joint. 

J. E. 








SWISS NATIONAL PARK 


The Swiss correspondent of The Times reports 
that through the efforts of the Swiss League fer 
the Protection of Nature, the Swiss Alpine Club, 
the Oberhasli Electric Works, and the authori- 
ties of the Cantons of Berne and Valais, a 
national park, the largest in Switzerland, has 
been created in the range of the Bernese "Alps. 
It extends from the Finsteraarhorn to Goppen- 
stein in the valley of Loetschen, and from the 
Lauterbrunnen Breithorn to the line of the 
Loetschberg Railway and to the path leading 
from Riederalp to the lake of Maerjelen. It covers 
an area of 275 square miles. Since 1936 shooting, 
fishing, tree-felling, and plant-gathering have 
been strictly forbidden in this area. The Aletsch 
Reservation, as it is called, includes the famous 
stone-pine forest of Aletsch, the lake of Maer- 
jelen—always covered with blocks of | ice 
detached from the neighbouring glacier; the 
Aletschorn, Bietschorn, and Ausserberg mountain 
groups, and the greater part of the Loetschen 
valley. The Aletsch forest was made into a 
reservation in 1933, and the site of Maerjelen 
was saved from hotel builders last year, when 
the park was completed. Before 1936 game had 
become very scarce in those regions, chamois 
numbering a. about 20 and marmots about 
200. In 1938, however, the gamekeepers noted 
the presence ‘of 213 chamois and 700 marmots. 
Deer and bouquetins were also introduced into 
the reservation, but so far they have not 
flourished to any great extent. Five royal eagles 
have also been observed. Alpine hare number 
about 300, and other wild animals are steadily 
increasing. The message concludes: “ This is a 


most encouraging beginning, but the national 
park is capable of rearing many more wild 
animals.” 
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| Bacteria in Relation to the Milk Supply. A 
Practical Guide for the Commercial 
Bacteriologist. By C. H. CHatmers. Second 
Edition. xii +209. Edward Arnold & Co., 
London. 6s. ] 


This book was first published four years ago 
in order to present to the commercial 
bacteriologist and others interested in the 
routine examination of milk, a survey of, and a 
guide to, the laboratory methods used for 
bacteriological control. During the four years 
that have elapsed there has been much pro- 
gress in dairy bacteriology; this has made it 
necessary to revise and even rewrite many 
parts of the book, such as the sections on the 
methylene blue reduction test and the phos- 
phatase test. 

There are two parts to the book; the first 
deals with the routine examination of milk and 
of water, the causes of abnormal taints in 
milk, the isolation and _ identification of 
organisms from milk and there is a chapter on 
the control of the dairy plant. The second part 
of the book is concerned with general 
bacteriological technique, 

The early chapters are good résumés of the 
current methods employed in the laboratory, 
but the chapter dealing with the isolation and 
identification of organisms from milk gives 
meagre instructions and data. It is inevitable 
that this should be so in a book so condensed 
and intended for commercial bacteriologists 
who have—or should have—learnt their tech- 
nique at the bench. 

It would have been an advantage if the 
author had stressed the difference of the out- 
look of the bacteriologist who is interested in 
clean milk from one who is concerned about the 
safety of milk, The book is written mainly for 
the former and serves a useful purpose in 
collecting together data concerning clean milk. 
It is of less use to one who is interested in 
milk as a potential vehicle of infection but even 
such a one would profit by gaining an insight 
into the duties of the other. 








MORE ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 


Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, the Minister of 
Agriculture, speaking at Llandrindod Wells 
recently, said that the animal population. of 
to-day was greater than in 1914. They had 
800,000 more cattle, 1,500,000 more_ sheep, 
1,500,000 more pigs, and 26,000,000 more 
poultry. If war broke out the country would be 
very much more prepared on the land than it 
was in 1914. The national rationing scheme 
could be started the moment war came, and 
waste would be avoiged, while feeding stuffs 
were being stored for the animal population. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Lincolnshire and District 
V.M.A.* 


MEETING AT PETERBOROUGH 


A meeting of the above Society was held at 
the Angel Hotel, Peterborough, on Thursday, 
June Sth, 1939. The President, Mr. J. H. Poles, 
was in the Chair and there were also present: 
Messrs. R. E. Murison, G. Lockwood, G. Gibson, 
A. Williams, W. A. Dickinson, T. G. Keall, G. 
Eaton, T. Knowles, M. R. MacFarlane, P. E. 
Emson, G. A. Moore, Major A. N. Foster, A. 
Logan (members) and Mr. S. G. Poles (visitor). 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Veterinary Record, were taken 
as read and signed as correct, 

Correspondence.—(1) Letters of apology for 
absence were received from: Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Messrs. W. W. Lang, F. W. Gooch, 
R. Swaby, S. Littler, C. Weighton, T. Bindloss 
and E. Porter-Smith. 

(2) From the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund. 

(3) From the N.V.M.A. with regard to (a) 
certain medicines sold as cures for sterility; 
(b) collaboration between the profession and 
animal welfare societies. 

Ballot for New Members.—Mr. R. Muir, 
Horncastle, and Mr. J. MecIndoe, Mareham-le- 
Fen, were unanimously elected members, 
having been proposed by Mr. R. S. Smyth and 
seconded by Mr. Walpole at the last meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The PREsIDENT apologised for not having had 
time to prepare an address owing to the diffi- 
cult position he had been in lately due to the 
illness of his son; he was afraid that his 
remarks would be very disjointed. 

In the first place, he would like to thank the 
members for the honour they had conferred 
on him by electing him to the office of President 
for the second time. It was an horiour of which 
he was very proud and he would do his best to 
uphold the good traditions of the Association. 
Since he last held office times had greatly 
changed in the profession; firstly, the County 
appointments had been taken over by the 
Ministry, with varying results in different 
practices: personally he had not done so much 
work since his appointments had been taken 
over by the Ministry, who to make matters 
worse were now going to cut prices for certain 
duties; secondly, with regard to private prac- 
tice he had noticed that prophylactic treatment 
was much more widely used and many sera 
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and vaccines were on the market—he thought 
this was a good thing for the profession. 

Mr. Poles next spoke briefly of the arrange- 
ments made in conjunction with the Eastern 
Counties Association for the entertaining of 
members attending this year’s Congress at 
Yarmouth. He also urged all members to make 
special efforts to attend the Congress as it was 
the duty of the Association to be well repre- 
sented this year; he was sure that the value of 
the papers read and their discussions would be 
greatly appreciated. 

The President concluded his address by 
remarking that he had tried to get someone to 
read a paper on mastitis that day, but 
something had gone wrong with the arrange- 
ments and he had been unable to do so. He 
therefore suggested that an informal discussion 
be held on any subjects that members would 
bring forward. He was sure such discussions 
were a great help and that the exchange of 
ideas and treatments must be beneficial. He 
was convinced that many efficient treatments 
had been lost to the profession, because many 
practitioners had not attended these meetings 
and discussed their ideas with their colleagues. 
He hoped that they would all join in the dis- 
cussions that afternoon as he personally had 
several unsatisfactory cases and conditions that 
he was going to bring up and was confident that 
he would receive practical help by hearing 
other people’s experiences in similar types of 
cases, 


N.V.M.A. SCHEME FoR AIR RAIp PRECAUTION 
ANIMAL SERVICE 


This, having been circulated to all members 
for the meeting, was the subject of a long dis- 
cussion. It was resolved, on the proposition of 
Mr. Moore, “That the area covered by this 
Association does not call for such a highly 
organised scheme as that proposed by the 
N.V.M.A. as there are no large concentrations 
of animals in urban areas. As an alternative, it 
is suggested that the various local authorities 
covered by the Division be approached with a 
view to finding out what action they are taking 
regarding protection and decontamination of 
animals, and for dealing with animal casualties 
in the event of an air raid. In this connection 
the fullest co-operation of the profession in the 
Division should be assured to local authorities, 
and it should be recommended to them that 
special A.R.P. training should be given to all 
available veterinary surgeons in their districts, 
and that arrangements should be made to make 
available special clothing, equipment and 
assistance for them. It is suggested that 
butchers and knackermen would make the most 
suitable assistants, and that necessary equip- 
ment should include anti-gas clothing, service 
respirators, steel helmets, humane killers and 
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anti-gas remedies. Special training should be 
given to the assistants provided. First-aid posts 
for small animals might be established in the 
larger urban areas where considered neces- 
sary.” 

The proposition was seconded by the Secre- 
TARY and carried unanimously. 

Informal Discussion, Several members 
joined in an informal discussion on many and 
various subjects. 





INTERESTING CASES 


Mr. T. KNow_Les reported that he had had a 
case of acute tetanus in a mare that recovered 
and in four weeks produced a live and healthy 
foal. 

Major A. N. Foster recounted a case of 
tuberculosis in a four-year-old, in-foal Shire 
mare. The mare was thin and emaciated, and 
she fed well. There was no stiffness in the neck 
region. Respiration was hurried and there was 
an oedematous swelling along the abdomen. She 
produced a live foal which died in four days. 
Tuberculosis was suspected and the mare 
destroyed ; a post-mortem examination revealed 
that the lungs and spleen were heavily infected. 
The animal had never been fed on cow’s milk. 

Mr. G. Eaton reported an interesting foaling 
ease, the foal being presented with the head 
back. While he was attempting to remedy this 
the mare everted the bladder and in a few 
minutes everted her rectum; after the delivery 
of the foal the womb was everted. He put 
everything back in its proper place but the 
mare died in half an hour, the cause of death 
being a ruptured aorta. A genera! anaesthetic 
was used. 

Mr. MacFartane cited a case of grass disease 
in a Belgian type horse and Mr. GIBSON re- 
ported a case in a hunter gelding: both the 
cases were in South Lincolnshire. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his 
address and also to those members who had 
taken part in the discussion was proposed by 
Mr. T. Hicxs, seconded by Mr. T. J. Kea, and 
carried unanimously. 

At the close of the meeting members took 
tea at the invitation of the President. 

Wo. Gisson, Hon. Secretary. 


* * * * * 


North of England V.M.A." 


GENERAL MEETING AT ALNWICK 


A general meeting of the North of England 
Division N.V.M.A. was held at the White Swan 
Hotel, Alnwick, on Friday, June 30th, 1939, 
when there were present: Mr. H. Burkitt Allan 
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(President), Messrs, G. F. Pickering, T. M. 
Mitchell, C. Nicholson, J. J. McDowall, E. F. 
Hardwick, W. A. Doughty, J. S. S. Inglis, W. J. 
Guthrie, K. M. Jobson, T. Wilkinson, J. W. 
Rider, J. R. Rider, G. M. G. Oliver, J. P. 
Pickering, H. P. Lightfoot, T. B. Elphick and 
the Hon. Secretary, W. Lyle Stewart. 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Messrs. W. Jackson Young, J. H. Taylor and P. 
Snaith. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Correspondence.—(1) From Messrs. Bayer, 
offering to show certain sound and silent films 
dealing with various aspects of veterinary 
surgery. Mr. J. R. Riper proposed that Messrs. 
Bayer’s offer to show the sound film entitled 
“Embryotomy” should be accepted for the 
December meeting. Mr. MItcHELL seconded and 
to this the meeting agreed. 

(2) From the Secretary, N.V.M.A., dealing 
with alleged abortion and sterility remedies in 
which detailed information was requested from 
members. The President deemed that this 
was a matter for individual members to con- 
sider and he asked that those possessing the 
necessary information should communicate 
directly with the “ National.” 

(3) From the “ National,” of which com- 
munication the Secretary submitted a précis, 
dealing with collaboration between the pro- 
fession and animal welfare societies. After 
discussion the PRESIDENT proposed that, while 
the Division supported the new scheme, it 
might be better if the details of the scheme 
were gone over very carefully by a few mem- 
bers, and he suggested that a small sub- 
committee be appointed for this purpose. The 
meeting agreed and resolved to appoint Messrs. 
J. R. Rider, T. M. Mitchell, J. J. McDowall, to- 
gether with the Hon. Secretary as a small 
committee for this purpose—a report to be 
made at the next general meeting. 

(4) From Dr. Bullock, Treasurer of the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund. In this letter Dr. 
sSullock suggested that members might care to 
subscribe to the fund through the medium of a 
banker’s order. For this purpose he enclosed a 
number of banker’s orders together with annual 
reports of the fund, and these were made avail- 
able for members of the Division. 

Council Report——The Secretary then read 
the Council report. The main item in this 
report concerned communications received from 
the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. referring to the 
work of their National Emergency Committee 
dealing with A.R.P. services for animals. The 
memorandum outlined the procedure recom- 
mended by the Committee and this was accom- 
panied by a schedule giving details of the 
personnel and equipment necessary for carry- 
ing out the service in the event of a national 
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emergency. After consideration the Council felt 
disinclined to advise the Division to take any 
action until the scheme had received official 
authorisation from the Home Office. The Coun- 
cil agreed as to the necessity for organising an 
A.R.P. Animals Service, and were impressed 
with the scheme submitted by the National 
Emergency Committee, but thought that it was 
necessary first of all to have the sanction and 
approval of the authorities. Accordingly Mr. 
J. D. PEELE proposed that the Secretary be 
instructed to write to the N.V.M.A. suggesting 
that the Division would welcome an opportunity 
of discussing the matter later and advising 
meanwhile that pressure be brought upon the 
“National”? to persuade the Home Office to 
take the necessary action forthwith. After 
some discussion the meeting confirmed the 
action taken by the Council. The Council report 
was therefore adopted by the meeting. 

Elections.-—Mr. D. S. Haggart, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Mr. K. M. Jobson were proposed for 
membership by the President and elected by 
the meeting. 

Obituary: Sir Frederick Hobday. — The 
PRESIDENT then referred to the lamented death 
of Sir Frederick Hobday who was, he said, an 
honorary member of the Division and a dis- 
tinguished member of the veterinary profession. 
At this time he desired the members to recall 
Sir Frederick’s eminent career and his many 
victories in the cause of animal welfare. He 
proposed that the meeting should send a letter 
of condolence to Lady Hobday and asked the 
members to be upstanding as a token of respect 
to their late colleague. The members then 
carried out the President’s wish. 

Paper.—The President introduced Dr. G. B. 
Brook, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who presented a paper entitled “ Tuberculin 
Testing in Foreign Countries.” Dr. Brook 
introduced his paper Briefly and demonstrated 
humerous photographs, also syringes and cali- 
pers as used by veterinarians on the Continent 
and in the U.S.A. and Canada. This was 
followed by a general discussion in which most 
of the members took part. At the’ conclusion of 
the discussion Dr. Brook was thanked for the 
most able manner in which he had presented 
the subject. 

[We hope to publish Dr. Brook’s paper in a 
later issue.—Editor. ] 

Any Other Business.—Under this heading Mr. 
J. R. Riper referred to an editorial comment 
recently published in the Dairy Farmer. This 
concerned alleged exorbitant charges for agglu- 
tination tests in connection with the control of 
contagious bovine abortion. After a short dis- 
cussion this matter was referred by the meeting 
for the consideration of the Council. 

Following the general meeting the members 
adjourned to Nether House where, by kind 
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invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Doughty, tea was 
provided for the members and their ladies. 
During the afternoon the ladies had an oppor- 
tunity, through the kindness of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Northumberland, of viewing Aln- 
wick Castle and gardens, a tour which was 
greatly appreciated by all who took part in it. 
After tea Dr. Brook carried out several demon- 
strations on a bovine subject and Mr. T. M. 
Mitchell demonstrated the use of his side-line 
for casting cattle. A thoroughly enjoyable meet- 
ing concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Doughty who had spared no 
efforts to make the meeting a success. 
W. LyLe Stewart, Hon. Secretary. 








IN PARLIAMENT 


The following were among the questions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 


prior to the rising of the House for the 
Summer Recess :— 
Colonial Office Staff 


(ADVISER IN ANIMAL HEALTH) 


Mr. Markam asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has further considered 
the question of appointing an adviser in animal 
health to the staff of the Colonial Office; and 
whether he has reached any conclusion in the 
matter? 

Mr. M. MacDona.p: Yes, Sir, after careful 
consideration I have decided that it is desirable 
that such an appointment should be made, and 
I hope that it will be possible to give effect to 
this decision in the autumn, 

MILK 

Sir E. Granam-LittLe asked the Minister of 
Health which local authorities in England or 
Wales possess power or take steps to ensure that 
milk sold within their area is pasteurised; and 
what action has been taken during the past three 

ears under the Food and Drugs Act or other 
egislation, to institute prosecutions jp cases 
where tuberculous milk had been sold? | 

Miss HorspruGu: My right hon. Friend is not 
aware that any local authorities have power to 
enforce the pasteurisation of milk sold in their 
areas. As regards the second part of the question, 
while his information is not necessarily com- 
plete, he does not know of any case of prosecu- 
tion. As the hon. Member is aware, the ordinary 
practice where tuberculous milk is discovered 
is, if possible, to trace the source of infection 
and to cause the infected cows to be slaughtered. 

Sir E. GrasaM-Littte asked the Minister of 
Health whether, in view of the medical opinion 
that public health is endangered by the con- 
tinued sale of raw milk, he will take steps to 
prevent the present indiscriminate advertising 
of milk by the Milk Marketing Board without 
regard as to whether the increased quantity of 
milk consumed is safe or dangerous? 

Miss HornssruGu: My right hon. Friend fully 
appreciates the importance of the safety of milk 
but he has no power to take steps of the kind 
suggested even if he thought them desirable. 





ATTESTED HERDS 


Mr. R. Gipson asked the Minister of Agriculture 
how many attested herds there were in England, 
Wales, Ayrshire, Yorkshire, and Carmarthen- 
shire, respectively, at the jast available date; 
how many animals were included in_ these 
respective herds; and what was the density of 
such animals per 1,000 of the population, 
respectively? 

Sir R. Dorman-Smita: The following table 
shows the number of attested herds in England, 
Wales, Ayrshire, Yorkshire and Carmarthenshire, 
respectively, on June 30th, 1939; the number of 
cattle included in these herds; and the density 
of such animals per 1,000 of the cattle population 
in each area:— 





Density of cattle in 





Number of Number of attested herds per 
attested cattle in at- 1,000 of the cattle 
herds tested herds population* 

England 2,044 112,634 19 
Wales 4,188 97,222 113 
Ayrshire ... 631 42,285 330 
Yorkshire 308 11,228 19 
Carmarthenshire 1,983 356 


45,447 





wet by reference to the cattle population as returned June, 


CENTRAL REGISTER 

__ Mr. Picktuorn asked the Minister of Labour 
if he would give the number of persons who 
have enrolled in each of the main categories ot! 
the central register of persons with scientific, 
technical, professional, and higher administra- 
tive a ge ee whether these numbers are 
regarded as adequate; and the extent to which 
the register is being used in peace time. 

Mr. ErRNEsT Brown: As the reply is somewhat 
lengthy, I will if I may, circulate it in the official 
report. 

‘ollowing is the statement:— 

The numbers of volunteers enrolled in the 
main categories of the Central Register on July 
22nd were as follows:— 





Scientific Research 6,456 
Industrial Chemistry... 4,743 
General Engineering... 20,907 
Mining and Metallurgy 1,972 
Accountancy ... ae bess -. 14,341 
Architectural and Public Utilities 17,075 
Universities and Teaching ... -» 4,617 
Administration and Management 6,297 
Linguists ; we eed 1,299 
Others 2,619 
Total 


80,326 





The response has, in the main, been satis- 
factory, but some employers in certain of the 
more important categories have been reluctant 
to allow qualified members of their staff to 
volunteer. It is thought that this may be due to 
a misconception of the use to which the Register 
would be put in war time. Machinery will then 
exist to determine priorities 0 nations! 
importance between different classes of work. 
and before volunteers already in employment 
are submitted for alternative posts, the observa 
tions of their employers will be carefully con- 
sidered by expert committees appointed for the 
purpose. It is, therefore, hoped that in_ the 
national interest employers will encourage theii 
qualified staffs to enrol on the Register so tha! 
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it may be equal to the calls made upon it in the 
event of war. It is to be remembered also that 
the Register will be available in war time for the 
use of employers as well as of Government 
Departments and that in certain circumstances 
they may find it of great use for securing 
replacements of staff. 

As the Register is intended as a pool from 
which to draw qualified persons in war time, 
volunteers should not expect to be allocated to 
specific posts in advance of an emergency, 
although it is proving possible to do this in a 
comparatively small number of cases. 

OK os oo oe a 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT AND CIvIL SERVICE 
(SUPERANNUATION) 

Mr. TINKER asked the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in connection with the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the Superannuation Act, 1935, he will state 
if the counting of service, which this latter Act 
allows to be exchangeable as between local 
government service and Civil Service, is retro- 
spective, and applies to employment in either 
service prior to 1935? 

Captain Crooksuank: The Local Government 
and Civil Service (Superannuation) Rules, 1936, 
made under Section 9 of the Superannuation Act, 
1935, provide for the pensions of officers trans- 
ferred between the Local Government Service 
and the Civil Service. 

The rules apply (subject to certain conditions) 
to officers of local authorities which have 
adopted the rules before the date of the officer’s 
transfer and cannot be applied retrospectively 
to an officer transferred at an earlier date. 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 
Aug. 2S8th.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 386, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 


¥ * * * * 


PERSONAL 
RETIREMENT OF COLONEL IRVINE SMITH 

As announced in earlier issues of this journal, 
Colonel James Irvine-Smith, C.B.E., V.D., M.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.1, J.P., Director of Johannesburg Markets 
and Abattoirs, has retired after a varied and 
distinguished career, 

After serving as assistant to Sir Henry 
Simpson, veterinary surgeon at Windsor to H.M. 
Queen Victoria, he went to South Africa early 
in 1900 as a Civil Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Imperial Army. His ability was soon recognised 
and important and responsible duties, usually 
assigned to field officers, were entrusted to him. 
On leaving the S.A.C., in 1906, Captain Irvine- 
Smith was attached to the Civil Veterinary 
Department fora few months and then appointed 
Municipal Veterinary Surgeon of Johannesburg. 

Under his administration, the present modern 
abattoirs, livestock market, quarantine _ live- 
stock market, cold stores, ice plant, by-product 
plant for the manufacture of farm foods and 








fertilisers, railway sidings, workshops, water 
pumping plant and electric generating plant 
were laid out and developed, and he organised 
and conducted auction sales of livestock and 
the Abattoir Livestock Indemnity Fund. Since 
the inception of the Department to date, approxi- 
mately 32,500,000 animals, Of an estimated value 
of £114,530,000 passed through the _ tivestock 
markets. Approximately 16,600,000 animals were 
slaughtered in the abattoir and 17,863 tons of 
meat condemned. 

The Council’s cold stores, under his direction, 
in addition to storing thousands of tons of meat 
and other perishable products for local con- 
sumption, successfully pioneered the export of 
chilled beef and deciduous fruit to London and 
overseas. 

With the authority of the Council and at the 
request of the Union Government, the Director 
served on four Government Commissions of 
Inquiry, i.e., in 1909, 1916, 1923 and 1926, for 
which he received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment. He was appointed a Justice of the Peace 
by his Excellency the Governor-General in 1910, 
and by command of His Majesty King George, 
the Governor-General, Lord Diedetome in 1911, 
presented him with the silver medal for special 
service rendered. 

He was mentioned in Despatches and made a 
Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire tor distinguished and meritorious 
service in the South-West African campaign. 

He was awarded the Royal Jubilee Medal, in 
1935, for meritorious service rendered to the 
City of Johannesburg. As a mark of personal 
esteem, he was presented, in 1936, with a gold 
medal to commemorate the City’s Jubilee, and 
in 1937 he was presented by the Mayor, Coun- 
cillor Donald Mackay, with a gold medal to 
commemorate the Corgnation. On three occasions 
he received votes of highest appreciation from 
the Council of the City of Johannesburg, the 
highest mark of esteem, inscribed on vellum 
woser the seal of the Council, in 1926, 1930 and 


Birth.—MAcFarLanE.—On July 26th, at Boston, 
to Mignon, wife of Martyn R. MacFarlane, 
MRC.V.S., Spalding, a daughter. 


oe * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Heatu, James Pulling, 40, Cumlodden Drive, 
Glasgow. Graduated London, December 14th, 
1898. Died August 1st, 1939; aged 66 years. 


* * a ok * 


GENERAL OBITUARY 
Sir Epwarp Brown 

The death of Sir Edward Brown which, as we 
much regret to record, took place on Monday 
last, removes one who will long be remembered 
for his service to the poultry industry. For the 
major part of his 87 years he strove to bring, 
both to the nation and the poultry-keepers them- 
selves, recognition of the essential part’ that 
industry had to play in the economic life of the 
country. 

From 1895 to 1910 he was a lecturer at Read- 
ing University College; from 1899 to 1913 he was 
secretary of the National Poultry Organisation 
Society, and he was first president of the 
World’s Poultry Science Association. He wrote 
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many books on poultry and during the War 
spent seven months in America speaking on the 
food question in Europe. 

Edward Brown was elected first president of 
the National Poultry Council in 1920 and as 
honorary secretary from 1921 to 1934 he devoted 
himself to the better organisation of the industry. 
In 1927 the honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on him by McGill University when he 
was in Canada as president of the World’s 
Poultry Congress. He was knighted in 1930 and 
to mark his eightieth birthday in 1931 a compli- 
mentary banquet was organised by his many 
friends in the poultry industry. 


cs * ae cg 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 

The following is the Pass List (July, 1939) for 
the Second Examination in Veterinary Science 
(Part I), University of London, tor internal and 
external students: Balankura, Kamhaeng; Blair- 
Fish, Peter Richard; Markham, Antony Edward 
Graham; Rudland, Geoffrey Arthur Howard, and 
Smith, Herbert Williams, 


* * * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LonpON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE——TERRITORIAL 
ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS 
August ist.—General List: Lieut. W. M. 
Henderson, from Royal (Dick) Veterinary Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, Senior Division, O.T.C., to be 
Lieut. (August 2nd). 


* * aa * ca 


PREVENTION OF DAMAGE BY RABBITS ACT 

This Act, which was passed on July 25th, 
1939, gives farmers a remedy against damage by 
rabbits coming from neighbouring property. It 
empowers county councils to serve a_ notice 
requiring an occupier of land either to destroy 
his rabbits or to fence them in, and the penalty 
for non-compliance with such a notice is £25 
together with £5 per diem for a _ continuing 
offence. Where responsibility for the rabbits is 
divided, the expense may be apportioned by a 
county court among those concerned. County 
councils are also empowered to provide men 
and equipment for assisting occupiers to keep 
down their rabbits; and cyanide fumigation and 
similar methods of rabbit-control are legalised. 
The Act imposes a first-offence penalty of £20 
and a recidive penalty of £50 for using or per- 
mitting the use of spring traps for rabbits else- 
where than in rabbit holes. (According to a 
Scottish decision in Brown v. Thomson, 9R, 
1185, “in” means “ under the roof of ” a rabbit 
hole.) The Bill was introduced by Lord Semp- 
hill in the House of Lords and Sir Joseph Lamb 
in the House of Commons on behalf of UFAW 
(The Universities’ Federation for Animal Wel- 
fare), which promoted it witha view to diminish- 
ing the number of animals cruelly trapped each 
year. It constitutes the eleventh attempt since 
the War to legislate on the rabbit problem; all 
the previous attempts failed. The present success 
is attributed by UFAW to prolonged preparatory 
work, including inter alia the proceedings of the 
Mersey Committee, whose recommendations are 
embodied in the Act. 

* * * * 

Next year’s International Horse Show will be 

held at Olympia from June 20th to 29th. 
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ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS ADVISORY 
(DEFENCE) COMMITTEE 

An Animal Feeding Stuffs Advisory (Defence) 
Committee has been set up jointly by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Northern Ireland), and 
the Food (Defence Plans) Department to advise 
them on the plans for the control of animal feed- 
ing stuffs in the event of war. Sir Bryce Burt. 
C.LE., M.B.E., has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee and director-Designate of Animal 
Feeding Stuffs. The imported cattle food trade, 
the provender millers and compound feeding 
stuffs manufacturers. the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, the corn and agricultural merchants and 
the farmers are represented on the Committee. 


* * * * 


B.M.A. AND PASTEURISATION 

The British Medical Association, at their 
annual representative meeting held in Aberdeen, 
carried a resolution urging personal and _ pro- 
fessional influence being used to educate the 
public in the value of pasteurised milk as a 
protection against tubercuiosis and other milk- 
vorne intection. 

Mr. Ernest Ward, Paignton, Torquay, who 
moved the resolution, recalled that a B.M.A. 
deputation who waited on the Ministry of Health 
in order to urge legislation on the subject were 
told by those who received them that they were 
in sympathy with the deputation, but public 
opinion was not yet ripe tor the introduction 
of legislation providing tor the pasteurisation or 
other heat-sterilising oi milk, and that legislation 
could not be carried through in advance of 
public opinion, “ Educate the public and we will 
legislate,” was what the deputation were, in 
effect, told. Mr. Ward added that the Assacia- 
tion had tried to educate the pubiic by means of 
articles and other publicity, and suggested that 
they should now use the best method of educa- 
tion in their power—the personal contact of 
doctor and _ patients. 

Dr. E, C. Dawson, Derby, said that the resolu- 
tion carried with it the implication that 
pasteurisation afforded complete — protection 
against tuberculosis. He was not himself in a 
position to give a very definite opinion as to 
whether that was correct or not, but he under- 
stood there was a body of medical opinion which 
believed that, although giving a good deal of 
protection against tuberculosis, pasteurisation 
gave no absolute guarantee. 

Sir Kaye Le Fleming, chairman of Council, 
said he was absolutely appalled to hear the 
remarks of Dr. Dawson. If there was one thing 
established beyond all possible doubt in scienti- 
fic minds, if there was one thing that had the 
support of the B.M.A., the support of the Medical 
Research Council, the College of Surgeons, the 
College of Physicians, the Joint Tuberculosis 
Council, and other scientific bodies, it was that 
there was no shadow of doubt from a scientific 
point of view that effective pasteurisation of 
milk did away with the risks of infection from 
milk which existed to-day to such an extent. 

Effective pasteurisation was a complete pro- 
tection from these milk-borne diseases. Further- 
more, effective pasteurisation of milk had proved 
in no way to diminish its nutritional value; it 
could also be made perfectly palatable. 

“It is a shame that in this country we are so 
behindhand in this question,” he declared. “ We 
have with us the Ministry of Health and the 
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Ministry of Agriculture; we have against us an 
ill-informed public opinion, an_ ill-informed 
House of Commons, and an ill-informed agri- 
cultural interest. It is up to us to try to remedy 
that state of affairs.” 


Tue MILK BILL 


Dr. R. J. Maule Horne, Poole, referring to the 
Milk Bill then before the House of Com- 
mons, remarked that various descriptions of 
milk had been made acceptable for subsidy, 
including the expressions. “quality milk,” 
“accredited milk,” and “standard milk.” He 
would particularly draw the attention of the 
profession to the fact that the words “pasteurisa- 
tion ” and “ pasteurised milk ” had been entirely 
omitted from the Bill. By corollary, therefore, 
pasteurised milk was not a quality milk. The net 
result was that more mothers and more babies 
were going to receive more milk, the bulk of it 
unsafe from the risk of tuberculosis, and the 
whole of it potentially unsafe from the usual 
epidemic illnesses, of which typhoid fever was 
only one example. Not only in the minds of the 
public, but also in the mind of the average 
member of Parliament, the principle of safe heat 
treatment of milk was thus receiving a very 
definite setback which would have to be fought 
in the future. 

Dr. W. S. Macdonald, Leeds, said that in cer- 
tain districts of the Midlands pasteurisation was 
generally carried out only by large milk con- 
cerns. It was not generally accepted by smaller 
farming bodies as being feasible, and for that 
reason a certain degree of enmity against the 
British Medical Association for their advocacy of 
pasteurisation had been caused. “If we over- 
stress pasteurisation,” he added, “it appears to 
me that we are missing the point by not giving 
the full support that we should give to dairy 
farmers to encourage the development of herds 
that are altogether free from tuberculosis.” Dr. 
Macdonald also remarked that of the mortality 
throughout the country from tuberculosis, 88 per 
cent. or thereabouts was due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis and had no connection whatever 
with the milk problem. 

The resolution was criticised by Dr. A. W. 
Gardner, Lewes, who told the meeting that he 
was not going to take orders from it as to 
whether he should advocate pasteurised milk to 
his patients. “My children were brought up, 
and are perfectly healthy specimens, on raw 
milk from a tuberculin-tested herd,’ he said, 
“and I am quite sure there are many others here 
who could say the same thing.” 


EFFECTIVE PASTEURISATION 


Dr. P. W. Edwards, South Staffordshire, con- 
tended that there was not a shadow of a doubt 
that effective pasteurisation would kill the 
tubercle bacillus and any other germ in milk. So 
would boiling, and boiling was cheaper; but 
boiled milk was not just so pleasant as 
pasteurised milk. The only suggestion he would 
make was that the word “effective” should be 
inserted in the motion to make it read “ effective 
pasteurisation.” Pasteurisation was carried out 
by concerns which were more interested in 
money than milk, and the result was that people 
were living in a fool’s paradise. 

Mr. Ward agreed to the insertion of the word 
“effective” in the’ resolution, which was 
amended accordingly. ; 

Dr. C. O. Stallybrass, Liverpool, said there 
was all the difference in the world between 
effective and ineffective pasteurisation of milk. 
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Effective pasteurisation was a complete safe- 
guard not only against tuberculosis, but against 
all other infections from milk. 

There was nothing to prevent attested herds 
being increased and multiplied with the money 
now received from the Government; there was 
nothing in the pasteurisation of milk to prevent 
them going ahead with attested herds. While we 
could do pasteurisation now, attested herds 
would take many years to build up. If we could 
prevent tuberculosis, why not prevent it? 

Professor R. M. F. Picken, Cardiff, chairman 
of the Public Health Committee, said there were 
extreme difficulties in pressing a policy of the 
kind suggested. He did not say there was any 
doubt or suspicion that the Council would not 
press pasteurisation as much as possible in the 
future, but he thought it would be wiser that 
they should not be prevented at the moment 
from recommending tuberculin-tested milk where 
that was the only good quality milk that could 
be advocated in a certain area, 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Ward said that, 
apart from bovine tuberculosis, since 1903 there 
had been 100 epidemics traced to infected milk. 

Before the vote was taken, the chairman of the 
representative body, Dr. H. Guy Dain, Birming- 
ham, stated that the resolution, if passed, would 
not prevent the Association from advocating 
other forms of perfectly safe milk as well as 
pasteurised milk. 

The resolution was carried, there being only 
five dissentients. 


% * oo * af 


“ SCIENCE AND SOCIETY ” 
The moral drawn at the conclusion of this 


interesting editorial article in the British 
Medical Journal (August 5th, 1939) supplies a 
further commentary upon the possible signi- 


ficance of the subject, namely, the study of 
animal behaviour, we have dealt with editorially 
in this week’s issue. 

“It seems that everything is wrong with 
science just now. Not long ago a number of more 
or less eminent persons engaged in _ scientific 
work of various kinds combined to demonstrate 
its ‘ frustration.’ More recently another scientist 
has been at some pains to remind us that he and 


his fellow-workers are ‘human, with the 
corollary that their cenclusions are therefore 
untrustworthy and their motives necessarily 


suspect. Now comes Professor Bernal to repeat 
or reinforce these presentations in a portentous 
volume of just upon 500 pages, with 450 (and in 
not a few cases 900) words to a page. _ It is 
entitled The Social Function of Seience,' a sub- 
ject worthy of serious, careful, and unbiased 
consideration. If length and earnestness are to 
be accepted as criteria of seriousness, then Pro- 
fessor Bernal’s book passes this test. If 
abundance of quotation and reference, skilfully 
chosen to support a particular thesis, is the 
mark of care, then this test, too, is passed. But 
instead of a quite impartial inquiry into what 
exactly are the social functions of science, how 
far they are succeeding or failing of fulfilment, 
and in what ways they could be more effectively 
exercised, the author starts out with the enuncia- 
tion of the propositions that science, in spite of 
some results that have been beneficial, is both 
harmful and unpopular, that its current social 
function is to serve industry by reducing costs, 


By J.D. 
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speeding up workers, and reducing wages, that 
it is only its contribution to profits that gives it 
its present importance, and that if it were not 
for this ‘science would sink at once to a level 
at least as low as that which it occupied in the 
Middle Ages.’ To the support of these remarkable 
propositions the rest of the volume is devoted, 
until the final conclusion is reached that it is 
only by the establishment of a communist form 
of society based upon Marxian principles that 
science will be able to perform its social func- 
tions. This conclusion does not seem to follow 
as a logical necessity even from the one-sided 
choice and presentation of facts and opinion 
offered by the author, though it has a curious 
similarity to the equally unproven implication, 
which we combated in reviewing the volume 
previously referred to, that the ‘ frustration of 
science’ was due to one main cause described 
as ‘capitalism,’ ‘the present economic system,’ 
or ‘the existing social organisation.’2 

“It should require less than a quarter of a 
million words to demonstrate that this conclu- 
sion is unsound and to show the strange and 
biased nature of the statements or contentions 
which purport to establish it. One or two 
examples will suffice. The double-barrelled 
charge against science is odd: that it is both 
unpopular and harmful. If the latter be true the 
former should surely be a matter for rejoicing 
rather than regret. But what is the criterion of 
popularity adopted by the author? It is that 
instead of being interested in football pools 
people should be ‘ backing Professor B’s theory 
against Professor A’s at ten to one.’ To this the 
author adds a note asserting, by way of contrast, 
‘the immense popularity of all forms of science 
in the Soviet Union, as shown in the Press, in 
the clubs, and in the parks of culture and rest.’ 
Again, the author quotes’ extensively, with 
approval and in support of his main thesis, from 
the broadcast and article put forth by Professor 
Mottram a few years ago, containing aspersions 
on the education, skill, knowledge, and honesty 
of medical practitioners, which were shown in 
these columns and elsewhere to be unwarranted:; 
and he declines to except medicine from his 
indictment inasmuch as ‘ the great developments 
of modern health services may be seen as a 
necessary factor for the preservation of a vast 
and congested industrial population.’ 

“ That science is by its very nature incomplete 
and imperfect may be readily admitted. The 
open mind, preparedness at any moment to admit 
additional authenticated facts and tq modify 
conclusions and theories in accordance there- 
with, and a restrained creative imagination in 
forming new ones, are virtues of science, not 
vices. hat is unsatisfactory in the position of 
modern science is not due to this, but may be 
put more soberly in a series of propositions 
which will probably meet with general accept- 
ance. Education in many schools and colleges 
may be too predominantly and at too early an 
age based upon science rather than upon what 
are called the ‘ humanities’; and the teaching of 
science may itself be directed to technical 
details, exact measurements, and mathematical 
calculations rather than to principles and 
methods. Scientists themselves may often be 
almost wholly engrossed in their own subject or 
narrow field to the exclusion of a wider interest 
and culture. Advances in physics and chemistry, 
and the consequent preponderance of these 


2British Medical Journal. 1935. 1. 
3Jbid. 1934. 2. 475. 
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particular branches of science in teaching and 
in practical application, have outrun the sciences 
of life and mind which are of still greater 
importance to human well-being. The social 
sciences are even less developed and applied. 
Many inventions arising out of scientific dis- 
coveries have been put to unworthy or destruc- 
tive uses. But ought this to be charged against 
science or against scientists? Is it the fault of 
science that a wrong use has been made of some 
of the gifts which it has showered on humanity? 
Even on balance of benefits as against misuse it 
cannot be doubted that human comfort, happi- 
ness, welfare, and scope have been immensely 
increased by the advance of science; and in the 
medical field at least the gains are almost 
entirely without counterpoise. The whole 
situation points to the need not for less science 
but for more. Biology, psychology, and sociology 
are rapidly coming to the rescue so far as rescue 
is needed; though there is no indication that 
they must lead to that communist reconstruction 
of society which Professor Bernal thinks 
desirable and essential. It may be, nevertheless, 
that in the rising generation they will modify 
the present tendency of scientists and engineers 
—who must be classed with scientists in this 
connection—to fashion powerful machines or 
perfect important processes, and then to disclaim 
= responsibility for the use that is made of 
them.” 


a * * 


RECORD LIFETIME MILK PRODUCTION 


With a lifetime yield of 188,165 lb. (84 tons 
Ocwt. 5 Ib.), the British Friesian cow Ongar 
Estelle, owned by A. M. and H. Rankin, Ltd., 
Stambridge Mills, Rochford, Essex, has broken 
the record of 188,012) lb. held by Lavenham 
Chancery 3rd, bred, and owned until she died, 
by Strutt and Parker (Farms), Ltd., Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex. Ongar Estelle is still giving eight 
gallons daily, and has a good chance of becom- 
ing the first cow in this country to give seven 
separate 2,000-gallon lactation periods. The 
world record for lifetime milk production is 
247,229} lb., set up by a Friesian cow in the 
United States of America. 


* * 


* * ok * * 


The establishment of producer-owned packing 
stations and the all-grain system of poultry feed- 
ing are among the many subjects to be discussed 
at the twenty-third Annual Poultry Conference to 
be held at ape Adams Agricultural College 
from August 15th to 17th. Well-known breeders 
will recount their experiences with laying 
batteries, and expert advice will be given on 
the control of poultry diseases. 


* * * * * 


At the annual conference of the British 
Medical Association it was announced that the 
Council, on financial grounds, had decided 
reluctantly to abandon the proposal for the 
establishment of an approved list of proprietary 
medicines for the guidance of medical practi- 
tioners. A draft scheme had been prepared by 
the joint conference of representatives of th: 
Association and of the Pharmaceutical Society 
An amendment regretting the conclusion ani 
asking the Council to reconsider the matter wit!) 
a view to reopening the conference at an earl) 
date was lost. 








